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Exhibition of American Church Silver 

THIS exhibition, which the Museum has had 
in contemplation since June, 1 909, was opened 
by a private view to the lenders on July 7. It 
will continue for six months. About twelve hun- 
dred pieces (including some domestic plate) are 
exhibited in eighteen cases in the Rotunda and the 
two stairway corridors. They represent loans from 
one hundred and twenty churches in Maine, New 
Hampshire, Massachusetts, Rhode Island, and 
Connecticut. The pieces are principally the work 
of New England makers of the seventeenth to the 
nineteenth centuries, and nearly all have been given 
or bequeathed to the churches by their own mem- 
bers. In less than a dozen instances do the in- 
scriptions record that the tankards or cups were pur- 
chased. As historical documents the inscriptions 
are most interesting, covering the period from 1 659 
to the present day, and recording the names of 
men who were prominent in the affairs of the col- 
onies, both civil and religious. The coats-of-arms 
furnish much material for study, among them being 
those of the Hancock, Dummer, Burrill, Johonnot, 
Quincy, Stoughton, and Foster families. 

The work of the earliest American silversmiths, 
like Hull and Sanderson, Dummer, Dixwell, Coney, 
etc., is now represented almost entirely by silver in 
churches. It is doubtful if they made much house- 
hold silver in the early days of the colonies, when 
but few people could afford such luxuries ; but if 
there was more originally, it no doubt was melted 
up in times when money was more needed than 
table decorations. The forms of the chalices, 
tankards, caudle cups, etc., closely resemble the 



English silver of the eighteenth century, a few 
examples of which, belonging to churches, are ex- 
hibited in Case 50 in the Eighteenth Century Room. 
To be seen there are two Dutch beakers, which 
may have given John Hull the idea for No. 579, 
and several English chalices almost identical with 
those made by Hull and Sanderson. Of the second 
half of the eighteenth century and of the period 
after the Revolution, when the Burts, Hurds, Ed- 
wardses, and Reveres controlled the trade, an 
abundance of all kinds of silver for domestic uses 
still exist. Even the dress swords worn on cere- 
monial occasions had hilts of silver, and shoe and 
knee buckles with pierced or engraved decoration 
are all found stamped with the maker's name or 
initials. 

The catalogue illustrates about one-third of the 
pieces listed. Most of the thirty-eight plates are 
devoted each to a single maker's work. The re- 
mainder include reproductions of coats-of-arms on 
individual objects, early flagons and tankards, and 
bills for making and engraving silver. An intro- 
duction by Mr. George M. Curtis, of Meriden, 
Conn., on the silversmiths of that State, forms a 
companion piece to the introduction on Massachu- 
setts silversmiths furnished by Mr. R. T. H. Halsey 
for the catalogue of the Museum exhibition of 1 906. 
An explanation of terms and a list of one thousand 
makers whose marks have been noted or mention 
of whom has been found in old records will be of 
general .interest to collectors. Mr. John Ware Wil- 
lard has contributed many unpublished data re- 
garding earlier makers. 

The number of pieces shown is much greater 
than in other recent exhibitions at home and abroad. 
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Church Plate 

The Victoria and Albert Museum catalogues 850 
pieces of the gold and silver plate of all countries. 
Our own exhibition of 1 906 numbered 336 pieces, 
and the Hudson-Fulton Exhibition at the Metro- 
politan Museum in New York contained 273. 
The Museum owes special thanks to Mr. Francis 
H. Bigelow, who has labored assiduously during 
two years to make the present exhibition as com- 
plete a representation as possible of the silver owned 
by New England churches. F. V. P. 



Exhibition of Chinese Textiles from the 
Ross Collection 

ON July 5 an exhibition of Chinese textiles 
from the Ross Collection was opened in the 
Forecourt Room on the ground floor. The 
textiles have been collected by the donor on ac- 
count of the beauty of their pure, strong colors and 
of their designs. 

Silk worms were cultivated in China many years 
before the Christian era, and were introduced into 
Western Asia and Europe from that country. 
The Chinese have long been skilled in the arts 
of dyeing, weaving, and embroidery, and although 
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the examples exhibited are not of very early date, 
they have been made in accordance with the early 
traditions, and give a good idea of the taste and 
skill of the Chinese designers and artisans. With 
two exceptions the hangings are of silk, and in all 
cases were made as decorations for shrines. On 
some of the long, narrow pieces are inscriptions 
worked with colored silks or gold thread. The 
gold thread is made by winding cotton thread with 
gilded paper. Brilliancy is added in some cases 
to the embroideries by the addition of metal or 
gilded paper disks and small mirrors framed with 
metal. In the tapestry weavings, which are the 
oldest pieces in the collection, paint has been used 
where strong accents or delicate gradations of color 
were needed. The illustration on the next page is 
of one of the tapestries, and shows a favorite design 
of waves, mountains, dragons, and clouds. The 
dragon to the Western mind suggests evil, but to the 
Chinese and Japanese, on the contrary, it is symbolic 
of a wonderful and beneficent power. Some of the 
long, narrow hangings have inscriptions embroid- 
ered on them, such as " The Imperial Age is 
boundless like the Heaven " ; " The Imperial Age 
knows no limit ** ; and " The mist and the rainbow 
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